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in teaching the more difficult points in the later 
years of the course. 

A few detailed suggestions may make our mean- 
ing more clear. If we can reduce the constructions 
to the common case constructions and two or throe 
subjunctives, we shall be able to gain in actual 
numbers from ten to twenty-five lessons and shall 
have opportunity to introduce more exercises in re- 
view of the principles already studied. These may 
be. classified separately as review exercises or intro- 
duced daily with the sentences illustrative of new 
subjects under discussion, but their chief value is 
to fix and emphasize fundamental things and they 
will have more weight if the constructions they con- 
tain are in no wise labelled or marked by references 
to previous sections in the book. The labelled 
exercise and indexed sentence have done much to 
weaken our students' knowledge of Latin. The 
average boy is all too willing to write the dative 
for every noun in the lesson with that heading, with- 
out reading grammar or hint, and the kind editor 
who gives references for each subjunctive in a sen- 
tence may continue to supply all the knowledge of 
the subject that the student ever shows. These 
difficulties may be inevitable in the treatment of 
new subjects but they can be greatly lessened if the 
review sentence enters frequently and unannounced. 

Besides time gained for more constant review 
there will be opportunity for connected reading from 
Latin to English. When once the declensions of 
nouns and adjectives, the indicative of the regular 
conjugations, the most common pronouns and a 
few infinitives are mastered, the pupil is ready at 
the end of a half year for some definite work in 
translation. He needs the quickening of interest 
that comes from the change from monotonous short 
sentences and grammar work to connected reading, 
and he is ready for the pleasure of using the knowl- 
edge that he has acquired. There are many other 
good exercises besides the Fabulae Faciles and some 
of them have a vocabulary more exactly identical 
with Caesar's, but few can be more carefully planned 
as preparation for Caesar by way of training in 
the essential constructions named above. No care- 
ful teacher can read through the first 35 paragraphs 
of the Perseus and Hercules stories noticing the 
skill with which neuter nouns, and modifying ad- 
jectives, relative pronouns, and dependent clauses 
are introduced, without being convinced that a mas- 
ter teacher wrote this Latin. Moreover the prog- 
ress to the more difficult constructions is so grad- 
ual that the student is never obliged to pass over 
something that he cannot understand. Too many 
exercises of this type, while they translate all dif- 
ficult constructions in parenthesis, of necessity leave 
them unexplained. All too soon the student gets 
the impression, unfortunately often prevalent with 



the more advanced, that anything can happen .n 
Latin. 

The reading of some such exercises as the Fabu- 
lae, supplemented by two or three lessons a week 
in the Beginning Book, selected with care to see 
that all new forms are learned before they occur 
in the reading, and frequent practice in writing Eng- 
lish into Latin illustrating the new forms and prin- 
ciples learned will make it possible for every step 
of the way to be clear to the student, and he will 
gain what has been the chief aim in view in all 
these suggestions, confidence and accuracy instead 
of vague mystery and wild conjecture. Thus 
trained he will be 'prepared to read Caesar' even if 
he is not acquainted with all the 800 or iooo words 
"all used in the Gallic War", or with all the con- 
structions occurring in the first fourteen paragraphs, 
for to be 'prepared', as we see it, does not mean 
to know everything, but to be equipped to learn, 
and power to read is more to be desired than dis- 
organized knowledge. To translate accurately and 
intelligently and to write simple sentences with fa- 
cility and care is more of a preparation than scat- 
tered bits of knowledge, however numerous, that 
have not been applied to reading and writing. Many 
students translate as if they were reading with a 
cable code; if they explain a subjunctive it is be- 
cause they remembered that something of the kind 
occurred in a certain place on the page; if they 
read fluently it is from a good verbal memory and 
the good English style of their teacher. Put them 
down before a simple sight passage and they are 
utterly routed and put to flight. If we are to avoid 
such disasters for the students, and discouragements 
for the teacher, let us prepare them to read Caesar, 
not ply them with disconnected grammatical rules, 
let us gain if possible a multum in parvo, not a 
nihil per multa. Susan Braley Franklin 

The Ethical Culture School, New York City 



REVIEWS 

Dramatic Traditions of the Dark Ages. By Jo- 
seph S. Tunison. University of Chicago Press 
(1907). $1.25. 
The present volume is confessedly a piece of spe- 
cial pleading. The aim of the author is to state 
the case for Byzantium as having been the main 
source of the beginnings of modern drama in West- 
ern Europe. The title of the book hardly indi- 
cates its scope, for the phrase, "dramatic traditions", 
is used in the widest sense, and includes not only 
traces of dramatic performances in the usual mean- 
ing of the term, but all kinds of material that may 
be conceived as contributing in any way to "the 
transfer of theatrical aptitudes from the East to the 
West, and from ancient to modern times". It is 
divided into four chapters, Traditions due to the 
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War between Church and Theater, Traditions of 
Dramatic Impulses in Religion, Eastern Traditions 
and Western Development, and Traditions by Way 
of Ancient and Mediaeval Italy. 

That much more attention than has yet been given 
it is due to the influence of the Eastern Empire 
upon the mediaeval literature of the West will be 
acknowledged by most readers. But a knowledge 
of Byzantine sources and contributions has been by 
no means easy to acquire, and to a volume like the 
present one turns with some eagerness of expecta- 
tion. Unfortunately the result is disappointing. 
Had the author merely translated and organized the 
material of his main authority, Constantine Sathas, 
he would have performed a great service. But 
this book is hopelessly without organization. The 
first two chapters, though they bear different titles, 
contain much matter that might as well be in one 
as in the other, and the same lack of order and 
clear classification of facts makes the work through- 
out extremely hard to use. Chronology, so impor- 
tant in such a study as this, is often confused; 
while at other times it is left so vague that to make 
use of the material at all one must sit with a history 
of Byzantium open on the table. A writer who 
regards himself as a pioneer in such a field is hardly 
justified in assuming in his readers a familiarity 
with the exact chronology of all the eastern em- 
perors. 

But if the author is so learned in the Dark Ages 
that he forgets how ignorant the rest of the world 
is, no such impression of erudition is left by his 
treatment of the modern end of his subject. His 
eccentric choice of secondary authorities — Karl 
Pearson is his main authority on the German pas- 
sion plays, and Warton on the history of English 
poetry — his naivete in his handling of instances from 
the Shakespearean drama, his ignoring of the im- 
portance of the mediaeval drama in France, are only 
instances of the insufficiency of his equipment for 
the task he has set himself. As for the logic of 
the arguments by which he traces connection be- 
tween his supposed Eastern sources and their West- 
ern derivation, the less said the better. The process 
usually consists in the construction of a precarious, 
hypothesis as to the course by which Eastern in- 
fluences may have come West, and the ignoring of 
other possible sources of the Western phenomena. 
Extreme examples of this may be found in his 
whole treatment of the plays of Rosiyitha, and in 
the leap from the Autolycus of the Graeco-Latin 
satyric drama to his namesake of Shakespeare's 
Winter's Tale. 

It is in cases like this last where both reasoning 
and scholarship oftenest break down. A knowledge 
of Elizabethan literature would have given him an 
immediate parentage for Autolycus that must have 



modified the whole argument. A later authority 
than Warton would have prevented him from dis- 
cussing the sources of Guido delle Colonne while 
ignoring the work of Benoit de St. Maur. Even 
a meager knowledge of the methods of Lydgate 
would have prevented him from assuming that that 
poet's picture of Troy was due to his own learning. 
But it is useless to multiply instances. The book 
may serve to call attention to the necessity for a 
substantial work on the same theme but by differ- 
ent methods. It may bring to the notice ot schol- 
ars a fact here and there which may start fruitful 
investigation. But neither classical nor modern 
scholars need hope to find in it a safe guide through 
the difficult country it attempts to chart. 
Harvard University. W - A - NeilsON 



The Mythology of Greece and Rome, presented with 
special reference to its influence on literature. 
By Arthur Fairbanks. New York; D. Ap- 
pleton and Company (1907). Pp. xvii + 408. 
138 illustrations. 
There is probably no side of a classical training 
which assists more in the attainment of old-fash- 
ioned culture — that rara avis, according to some — 
than the study of the myths of Greece and Rome 
as seen in modern literature. And if these myths 
are first learned not only through ancient literature, 
but also through ancient art, then an additional 
field for mental cultivation is opened to the student. 
To guide the classical student in this course is the 
aim of this useful handbook. It presents a survey 
of the chief myths of the Greeks and Romans, ar- 
ranged in two divisions: Part I. Myths of the 
Gods. This includes such sub-titles as The Gods 
in Homer, Gods of Human Life, Hades and the 
Realm of Souls, etc. Part II. Myths of Heroes. 
This division consists of Myths of Local Heroes, of 
Theseus, of the Argonautic Expedition, and the 
Legend of Troy. 

In connection with each myth are given references 
to poets, ancient and modern, especially to Greek, 
Roman, and English poets, who refer to, or use, 
the story. In some cases the verses are quoted, in 
others the reference only is given. From a survey 
of this department, it is obvious that practically no 
English poet of any note can be intelligently read 
without frequent reference to classical mythology. 
The account of each myth is brief as becomes a 
handbook, but the clearness of the text, and the 
appropriateness of the illustrations can hardly be 
surpassed. It is apparently the purpose of the au- 
thor to provide material by which the student may 
work up for himself any series of myths, and certain 
classifications to this end are made in the intro- 
duction. 
There are in this book about 140 illustrations, and 



